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ERY FRIDAY EVENING, BY 
JOSEPH T. RUCKINGHAM. 
OFFICE. OVER No. 17, CORNHILL ; 


State-Sireet. — ¥ 
> TERMS,—83,00 a veswy—to be paid 


in advance. ; — 
No papers sent to.new Suhscribers liv- 


ing at a p, ‘who ‘hare not, paid at lecst six 
months in advance, ot become sccountthle to some 
authorized agent. , aie 


yor The READING ROOM, No. 17 
Cornh'll, is ready for ‘subscribers, and will 
ve open from 8 A.M. to 9 P. M' every day, 
except Sundsys, till the first of May, 1820. 
Price of subscription $3 00. 

— oe 

gc NOTICE to whom it may concern. 
There are still a few of our original sub- 
scribers who have not complied with the 
terms of our subscription. Ali such are in- 
formed, that theie papers will be discontiun- 
ed at the close of the volume, Oct. 1, 1819, 
unicss the arrearage is discharged and three 
dollars advaneed for another year. It is 
hoped that an attention-to this notice will 


—— 4 
save us the trouble of writing tetters, and 


the individuals for whom it is, intended the 
expense of postage. 
— — 

17 After the first of October, the Gat- 
axy will be published on SATURDAY and 
delivered to town subscribers at the usual 
hour on that day. This change in the day 
of publication is in part for the convenience 
of the publisher. Those who receive the 
paper by mail will also in general be better 
accommodated by the change. 





Military Musical Lnustruments. 


LOGON. &c. No. 34, Market-Street,—up stairs— 
TWO CASES. containing 
MILITARY CG BUGLES, 
arh ® Crock-: 
FOYAL KENT RUGLES, 
wit), six kevs ;. 


ELEGANT BRASS BUGLES ; 


5, C, and D ¥F IFES ; 
BASSOONS, &c: 
mn SICAL 
Arso on hand a Genera! Aseortment of MUSIC: 
INSTRUMENTS, viz. 
VICLINS ; BASS VIOLS ; — 
FLUTES, with from one to six seys 5 
PIANO FORTES, either of London or Boston 
facture 5 
— and REEDS for various {nstrumcnts ; 
Exvertsn or Spanisn GUITA RS 7 
T\STRUCTION BOOKS fer V iclin, Finte, Clar- 
jonett, Flageolet, Trumpet, Bass Viol, and Pia- 
Vislin boon nae Rosin, Tuning Forks, &c. &e. 
PTANO FORTES To tev by the 
cvsrerer year and old ope tan in Deg PST 
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Vyistian Disciple, No. 4. 
NEW SERIES —— 
8 bhehed. by WELLS E& TILLY, Court- 
J —— No. 4, of the CHRISTIAN DISC IPLE. 
and TAxorocicai. REVIEW, ew Series, containing— 
Historv and character of Doddncge’s Seminary : on 
Farrer’s Hypothesis respecting «ur Lord’s % cirpta- 
tion: on the use and meaning of the phrase * oly 
Spirit 2 Hiustration of John xiv. 31; Correspondence ; 
Thoughts on the prospects of Religion ; on the love 
of the werld ; Neekness; Titles of our-Lord ; Fich- 
horn’s Ode to the Prophets ; Review—Meacirs of Mrs. 
Cooper; kev. J. Bartlett's Sermon ; Protessor Stue 
art’s Letters to Mr. Channing ; Intelligence, &c. 

Sept. 17. 


Atheneum, oso. 60. 

BIS day published b MUNROE & FRANCIS, 

: T No. 4 Cornhill, The ATHENEUM ; * —* 
{the English Magazines,containing— Relics of popular 
Supersti i ‘hip of the Dead ; Carib Chief, a new 
tragedy ; Bowdich’s Travels; The Penny \ edding ; 
Church of Geneva; Sketches of a tour in France ; 
Remedy for burns ; Cornwall's cramatic scenes and 
other poems ; Portrait of Francis Jeffrey ; Hermit in 
London ; Shepherd’s Calendar; Varieties; Poetry; 
Intelligence. ; Sept. 16. 








North-dimerican Review. 


UMMINGS & BILLIARD, have just published, 
THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW and Mis- 
CELLANKovs JouRNAL, No. XXV. for Sept. 1819. 
CONTENTS.—Revinw-—Seybert’s Statistical An- 
nals—State of Learning in the United States—Rambier 
in Italy—Montgomery’s Poéme—Bpxton on Prisons— 
The €ketch Book—Staniford’s History of the United 
States—Novanglue and Massachusettensis on the 
American. Revolution. MiscELLANY.— W ttenbach 
on Classical Education—Eceay on the use of Prisyllabic 
Feet in lambic Verse.—Quarterly list of Publications. 
Sept. 10. 


DR. BEECHER’S SERMON. 
| peda published and for sale hy SAMUEL T. ARM- 
®F STRONG, No. 50, Cornhill, and at the respec- 
tive Bookstores, The design, rights, and duties, of lo- 
val Churches. A cermon delivered at the InstalJation 








of the Rev. Enzas CoRNEUtvs as Asscciate Pastor of 


the Tabernacie Church m Salem, July 21, 1819. by 
LYMAN BEECHER, Db. D. Pastor of the first 


*hurch of Christin Litchfeld,(Conn.) Price 25 cents. 





FRADAN, 


MISCELLANY. 


‘LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE.  — 
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T. G. Fessenden, Esq. e@iter of the Were 





observe has latcly volunteered his: services 
in the cause of pricstcraft and’: intolerance. 
Itis a matter, of deep regret, that a gentle- 
man of Mr. Fessenden’s reputation for fearn- 
ing and literature, shoutd have thought it 
expedient to espouse the doctrine of those 
who covtend that the laws of God cannot ‘be 
maintained without the aid of the laws jof 
man. Letit be understood, however, that 
Lwe sre not opposed to associations of. infi- 
viduals, who choose to bind themselves jo 
support such forms of worship and to mais- 
tain such creeds asthey please ; out: objec- 
tions lie againat the laws which compd 
every man to be a member of some such as 
sociation. In those laws is contained the 
spirit of what we consider persecution for 


1 


Septem 


It is with pleasure we offer to our ‘oa Bs 
ers the following extracts from ‘a weiter sit : 
the Rhode Island Ameriean. The remarks |. 
are a part of his reply to the argumenis of | 


wont Intelligencer; —whd-we ate sorry’ to’ Ban age ‘ily 



















mind, and. the intents of the heart. 





conscience’ sake. 

From the Rhode-!sland } 
Liberty of conscience is the absoluje#ight 
of private judgment or opinion in religious 
concernments. This right can neither be | 
transferred nof submitted to legislative con- 
trol. For the duc exercise of it man is 
accountable to his Maker alone. It is the 
tight which every man enjoys, to think as 
be sces fit on religious subjects, and to act 
agreeabix to bis religious opinions, so -long 
as he dues no overt act te disturb the equal 
rights of others, or the peace ar] good order 
of the civil. community. He may, therefore, 
worship publicly, dqgmestically, or privately. 
or he may omit cither, of all of these, as he 
pieases. For if he is vot obliged to worship, 
he is not answerabl: to any man of set of 
men for not worshipping. By remaining pt 
nome, he does not disturb those who choose 
to worship publicly, neither do they distu 
him. He who chooses to remain at -home; 
therefore, has the same right, by proctring 
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they have, by the Ike Mcarnre, ta, comput 
nim to attend, tx him to support their 
worship. The right is precisely the same 
tn the one case 4.5 in the other, But neither, 
in fact, has this right ; because religious 
worship is not in its nature susceptible of 
being controlled by a Iegislative majority — 
Every attempt thus to control it is a viola- 
tion of right by force; it is a perversion of 
the very end of civil government, by employ- 
ing itto pervert the exercise of a right, 
which it wes instituted to protect and pre- 
serve unimpaired — 
This is not “ giving a premium for infidel-. 
ity,’ nor a “ premium” for Christianity, nor 
a “* premium” for any thing else that govérn- 
ment Cannot possibly regulate. It leaves 
these concerns with God and hjs accountable 
dependent creatures. 

On this principle, against which I contend, 
if a thajority of the legislature happen to be 
infidels, they have a perfect right to pro- 
morc their opinions by putting down Chris- 
tianity, abolishing the Lord’s day, substitut- 
ing decades, suppiving every pulpit with a 
deistica! priest, and compelling every Chris- 
tian, to pay a tax for his support, because he 
introduces morality enough into his dis- 
course, to promote social order and the pub- 
lic good. . 

This would be something like “ the wofu 
experiment made in Erance,” and is just a- 
bout equal in absurdity to the English estab- 
lishrhent, with its severe penal statu:es and 
legal privations against the crimes of non- 
conformity. Popery, Apostacy, Infidelity, 
Heresy, Unitarianism, Arianism, Socinian- 
ism, &c. 

All laws are idle and nugatory, without ap 
adequate sanction ; and certainly “ the most 
important part” of a code of laws, ought not 
to be left wholiy inoperative for want of such 
sanction, while the other less important 
parts, being provided with it, fully answer 
the end of their enaction. These “ most 


fore, ought to be provided with suitable and 
adequate penalties. And how shall these 
penalties be suitable to the nature of the of- 
fence, and adequate toenforce these Auman 
as well as divine “ injunctions and require- 
ments ?”? I see no better way than to adopt 
some of the English Statutes against non- 
conformity, heresy, apostacy, infidelity and 
papistry. We might also make some use- 
ful extracts from their pious laws in favour 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, the Liturgy, 
and the Holy Sacraments. Perhaps, also, 
the late Connecicut codes would throw some 
light on this dark subject. But, after all, 
how shall we establish and confirm a genu- 
ine legal regeneration, repentance and faith? 
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and how shall we punish the breach of these 


a legislative majority, to compel others to do 
thE same, of tax them ‘for worshipping, as 
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important parts,” as well a8 others, there- 
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4 and sincere, that I fear we. shall 
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umag tribunals have not the least. cogni- 
zance ofthe laws of God. ‘To punish for mur- 
der, theft, robbery or other crimes: because 
they are breaches of the divine law, is traly 
ridiculous, And why! i—Simply because 
human legislators and jurists are not omnis-. 
cient, and cannot discern the — of the | 

7 3 They 
casinot, therefore, know ‘the extent of the 
offence ; and if so, they cannot apply an 
adequate punishment ; and if so, they have 
no authority to usurp the throne of tie Al- 


mighty, by attempting to apply any punish- 
ment at all, for breaclies of his law. _ They 
may punish breaches of the civil peace, but 
they cannot punish sins.; They may punish 
those who disturb, but not those who refuse 
divine. worship. God is fully able to vindi 
cate his own authority without legal. assist- 
ance. He requires nothing of legislators 
beyond their sphere ; nothing, beyond their 
capacity. Such assistance, therefore, though 
attended with’ maby seductive, imposing 
semblances of duty, is, in fact, an impious 
intrusion. : — 

Anho notion of aiding religion’ by taxation, 
or any other compulsory means, is directly 
contraty to the genius of Christianity. Gov- 
ernment, so far from having any right to tax 
othets, has no right even to compel chris- 
tians to contribute towards the support of 
their Own teachers. . Such contribution is 
nat a Civil obligation, which men‘can compel 
each other to perform, but a Christian duty, 
the valuntary discharge 'of which is enjoin- 
ed in the scriptures. Now, if civil yovern- 
meat have any concern with this Christian 
Vduty, it must require eititer a voluntary or 
an involuntary compliance with it. The 
od ie Fae AF daeln, ee: 
niganee:; the latter is contrary to the divine 
‘conimand. - This dilem — — appli 
cab _tn avevy other ‘christian duty Chris- 
‘tianity cannot, therefore, in consistency with 
itself, be supported by legal taxution, and 
mest certainly, it is not right to violate the 
laws of: Christianity, in order to benefit 
civil society by its agency. —— 

RHODEISLAXDO. 
— 
PREVENTION OF CRIMES. 
From the North-American Review. 


. Men are too much accustomed to consid- 
er the guilt of every crime as belonging 
wholly to the offender. In most cases_ it is 
shared between him and the public. For 
one criminal who becomes so in spite of all 
healthful influences, there are forty whose 


fection of the laws, they came into life with 
passions like those of other men, and neither 
mote inclined to evil, nor less open to 


of mortals. But the first light, chit visited 


vice ; with these by daily repetition they 
became familiar, and before they could dis- 
tinguish between god and evil, the lesson 
of iniquity was too faithfully learned. As 
they advanced, the only sounds, in which 
the human voice reached their ears, were 
those of vulgar depravity ; in the contri- 
vance of evil, and in concealing it by the 
meanest artifice, their reason was first em- 
ployed ; they had no guidé or counsellot to 
warn them of their danger, or to awaken 
the slumbering conscience. On whatever 
side they tnrned, they were assailed by the 


or encourages ; and without education, 
without friends, without the habit of indus 
try,a prey to want and the sport of un- 
governed passion, how was it to be hoped, 
that they could long withstand so many cau 
ses combined to destroy them? In the un- 
happy man, arraigned at the bar of his coun. 
try, we sec only the perpetrator of crimes, 
which affect our peace and security ; some 
emotions of pity we may perhaps feel, but 
our sclf-love demands his punishment 
We make no inquiry into his past life, nor 
ask to what contagion he may, perhaps unwil- 
lingly, have been exposed. He is guilty, 
apd that others may be deterred from guilt, 
he must suffer, Such is the reasoning, 
with which we are in general satisfied. 

But ought this reasoning to satisfy the 
legislator and the. moralist? is it certain 


education, who have never felt the tempta- 
tion of want, and whose affcctions have been 





less happy brethren—to win them, by gen- 
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getting | th 


desinh of rain. But he | told, 
law... Ho: may as well attempt to precure a/ 


moral diseases may be traced to the imper- 


good discipline, than the purest and wisest 


their eyes, disclosed to them examples of 


thousand temptations which society permits 


that those, who have enjoyed the light of 


traincd in the school of domestic virtue, 
have done all that reason and humanity re- 
quire, to relieve, instruct and amend their 














the light and knowledge they: enjoy: is 1 

all their own ; the igjhevahas iia cetingy sor 
ite vicious are committed to their charg 
and ibus participate’ in théir afvantages.. 
But if that charge be negiccted, the. com- 
munion of guilt takes the place of that 
i and all: that is forgiven to 


‘those, who have received little, will be visit- 


ed on those who have received much. 
DESTRUCTION OF THE TOWN OF GAR- 
 ‘DIKI 3 
‘From Dr. Holland’s Travels. 
By the direction af the Vizier, I took 2 
circuitous route to Gardiki, the unfortunate 
city which he destroyed in the spring of 
1812, and which I shoald scarcely have 
thought of visiting, had he not himsecif ad- 
mitted this as a ‘point in my journey. 
Gardiki was a large ciiy, about ten miles | 
to the west and northewest of Argyro Kas-" 
tro, with a population of Turks’ ind Alhan⸗ 
ians, who had much property in the surrounds 
ing country, arid were extrengely indepen- 
cent and warlike in tlieir habits: In the ear- 
ly: of Ali Pasha’s life, when relying 
chieDy on-the zeal dnd-resolution of his no- 
ther, the Gardikiotes became his casmics, 
and endeavoured to dispossess him of his 
sinalf- territory. On. a certain dccasiva, 
when, with his mothe? .and sister, he wa: 
passing the night at some village in this part 
of the country, they taid a plot for surprising 
him and taking away his life. Ali with difi- 
culty escaped, but- his mother and sister’ 
were made prisoners and conducted to Gar- 
diki, where after being exposed for 30 days 
to various outrages -particularly offensive to. 
the usage of the Turks with respect to wo-. 
men, they were ig-ominously seat away. 
Phis event never lefi the recollection of the 
family. His mother, it is said, did not cease, 
a8 long as she lived, to urge him to accom- 
plish some work of revenge ; and ‘the influ- 
ence she had over his mind was aided py 
his own temper, and by the opposition the 
Gardikiotes Continued to offer to his grow- 
ing power. 
The situation, however, of Gardiki, and 
the protectian afforded it by the Pashas of 
Berat and Delvino, made it impracticable 
for Alito execute his designs till the be- 
ginning of 1812, when the subjugation of 
Argyro-Kastto; Delvino &c. enabled him to 
surround Gardiki, with his troops, and to 
prevent the estape of the inhabitants. It is 
not'impossible that he might have taken the 
place Before ; but in this case many of them 
would have escaped, and he would thus 
have been foiled in his full work of ven- 
geance. Previously to his attack, he had 
contrived, by delusive means, to retain ale 
most all the Gardikiotes within the city, 
with the expectation that they should not 
suffer more than the other conquered terri- 
tory. His troops, to the number, it is said, 
of about 15,000, having surrounded the 
place, orders were given to attack it. The 
Turkish Officers of his army, either in con- 
scquence of the vigorous defence of the peo- 
pie, or because they were unwilling to take 
a City, in the safety of which the Porte had 
directly interested itself. and where the in- 
habitants, though Musslemen, were likely 
to be eventually sacrificed, delayed the oper- 
ations, and made little progress in the siege. 
The Vizier, it appears, had begun to be irrie 
tated by this tardiness, when Athanasius 
Bia came forward and offered, with a ccr- 
tain number of Albanians, to take the place 
by storm ; though its position, on the accliv- 
ity of a conical hi:l, rendered this an cnver- 
prise of much difficulty. This offer was ac- 
cepted, ania single night put Gardiki into 
the Vizter’s hands, after an interval of more 
than 40 years from the commission of the o- 
riginal offence. 
The inhabitants, who might be 5,000 or 
6,000 in number, were ot: fire distributed in- 
to different places in the vicinity, with the 
exception of 36 of the Beys and principal | 
people, who were sent to Ioannina. Qa the 
morning of the 15tl: of March, exactly one 
year before the day when I visited the rc- 
mains of Gardiki, nearly 809 of the Gardiki- 
otes were brought into the area of a large 
Khan, a few miles to the north-east of Argy- 
ro-Kastre. The Vizier himself came in his 
carriage to the gate of the Khan, which was 
every where surrounded-by his troops. The 
names of acertain number of Gardikiotes 
were Called out, who were allowed to depart 
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from thé area, and transported wish the re- 


whom it has imparted its richest blessings 3 
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their country ruined before they would part with the — 
mpered in luxury and Jeng. 
are proof: against the 3 


not get a scratch with cood will towards men, 
a pin, to save the univers-.—Tiey are more affected 


leart of their superfiuities. Pa 
their own selfish 


calls ofhumanity. They wou 
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with the overturning of a plate o turtle soup than ofa —— sancwuari¢s—-but 


whole county. The most desperate characters, pick- | ‘bined efforts of law, 
















we pes reat age —— inion,—-of 
J ape tn strictly into hi: pretengions. It ie a disposable com- | ed from the most: tiecessitous and depraved classes, op nes , ghtn 
as having actually been in Gardiki at the modity—not a part of dhe man that sticks to him Jike | are not worse judges of politics than your true, staunch, | 8900 sense, shall . with in 
time ‘when the mother and sister of Ali | his skin, but an — like his goods and chat- | thorough paced “ lives and fortunes of men,” who | pernicious. doctrine of “ honourable * 
tn d there, or asthe direct de-.} tele. It is meat, drink,.and clothing to those. who | have what is called a stake in the country, and see | tion,” we may. expect a 2 — aap 
were prisont pane tor in the out- take the benefit of it by allowing others the credit, It | every thing through the medium of their cowardly and those feuds nd —— of all 
acendants_of those whe tore geet Idiers | @ the current coin, the emculating medium, in which | unprincipled hopes and fears.—London is, and contentions, which have for 
yage. Ortlers wére given to the soldiers | 1. éotitious intercourse of the world is carted on, the | the only place in which the standard of res 5 yt embroiled nati i ; 
who surrovnded them, standing on the high | bribe which interest pays to vanity. Respectatility | at al) differs from the standard of money. There rg dividuals’ in dead} 
walls of the Khan, that when a signal was | includes all that vague and undefinable mass of respect | go as much b circle. of personal. wrétchedness a 


a EO 


pow 'y appearance as by weight ; and nd * 
‘the report il, they should | foating in.the world whith arises from sinister motives | may be said to be a table man who cuts a cer- ca tl —— swelled 
a —2 —8* * oe. This | 0 the permon who pays it and * offered to *5 tai figure in company by being dressed in the fashion, the —* of public:calamities. A. L. 
| Pr lities in < receives it. venting common place things with tolera- : perenne so oe 
fusil is said to have been discharged by the It ie spusious and nominal; hollow and vengl. “To | ble grace and Gaency. If F pereon there brings al | WOR FRE NEMRNCLAND GaLaxr, 
Vizier himself, as be ————— — —— — —* tally and @ —28 et ee eee and goed men * — COIS: zre 
insiantl . ad Was | sterling merit, woald betray the greatest ignorance of | mixed soc it ie not asked, when leaves )VERSEER SERS OF. H TaE: . 
—— — — 52 either by the customary use of opieech. When we hear fle word | whether fie ‘such of not.—Lords and fiddlers, an- | vee OF. HARVARD: UNIVERSITY. 


* * 
Yat SG hp hee 5 we 


a — coupled with the name of any individual, it would ar- | thor: ad common council men, editors of newspa _We have-ever believed; (and our belief ; 
wie —* —2* — — * decree of romantic rimplic icity to imagine, that it } persaud parliamentary speakers, meet together, and founded ron the history. ofall other “aon . 
the Gardikiotes remained alive. © fate’! implies any quality of the head.or heart, any one ex- |-the difference is not so miich marked as one would | institutions, beth great and famall,) that 
of some was delayed a short time by thett | ceiience of tody or mind, any one good action or | suppose. To be an Bdioburg reviewer is, | suspect, | USRFULNESS, as well as the reene:, —2 
escape into certain wooden buildings within | praiseworthy sentinient ; but as soon as it is mention- | the highest rank in modern literary ty! our Universit must depend a) weewtabality, of 
‘the ae The Vizier, however, who te- sai conjures up — ideas of a handsome home with og socie one My ust de — 
—— J ye acres fou @sumptnous table, a ce we o SELLING. | , — 
— vee “ * pat rade steer a psi stocked with excellent inte, splendid furniture, a N DUELLING poe active office 
was compietea, 


fashionable equipage, with a long list of elegant con- FOR YRE NEW-ENGLAWD GAL4Xr. 
these buildings, which drove the unhappy | veniences It is not what a man tz, but what he has, 


; erected, in one grou f 
; nied « i. Onte. of the othet, or Bcth the parties fall, in thie | tensive Halls ai gro — —— —* — 
‘wictims from their place of concesliment. | that we speak of in the significant use of thisterm. He | polite and gentlemanlike contest. And what does and pi 
Some of them becoming desperate, took up | may be the con doe mass 





stones with which they wounded several of 
the soldiers employed in their destruction. 
At length, they all lay on the ground ; eve- 
ry opening of the area was clostd up ; and 
the bodies were left without burial, to attest 
yet more strongly the vengeance which led 
to the act. bye 

On the same day, the 36 Gardikiotes who 
had been carried to Ioannina, and treated 


there with a delusive kindness, were trans- | °F a great painter, to the man of genius, of the man of 


rted to the other. side of the lake, and 
shared the same'‘fatc.as the rest Even here. 
the work was not wholly completed. I was 
informed that one or two of the principal in- 
habitants, who had been absent at the ume 
this city was takes, and were afterwards se- 
duced to return, were murdered, and their 
bodies sent to the spot where the others had 
perished. 

In return to Ioannina from the north, I 
visited the Khan where this melancholy e- 
vent occurred. One-of my Albanian guards, 
Constantine, had been among the solciers 
e~-stoyed in the destruction of the Gardiki- 
otese-a circumstance of which he spoke 
svith much seeming unconcern. I found the 
nrea closed by high walls on every side ; 0 
ver the former gate a stone tablet appeared, 
on which were inscribed a number of Ro- 
man verses, commemorating the event ; 
this inscription, placed kere by order of the 
Vizier;1 could not read, from its height a- 
bove the ground : but-I was told that it re- 
lated several of the circumstances, and Con- 
cluded by stating. that such shoule be the 
fate of sl] who injured the family of Ali Pa- 
sha With some cifaculy I-got over the 
walls into the areca: I feand every where 
sc. ticred upon the surface the remains of 
the. unfortunate victims who perished on the 
spot, as well as other memorials cf the man- 
ner in which this massacre was effected. 

It would sppear, that Ali Pasha, if not 
consiccring this act as a meritorious one, in 
reference to the memory of bis mother, yet 
certunly is insensible to any odium attach- 
ed toit. Besides the inscription just refer- 
red to, the event is fully recorded in a poe:- 
ica) history of his life, © which he has given 
a sanction for public.1ion. Nor is it likely 
he would hate ditected me to the places 
bearing visible testimony to it, had he con- 
ceived that the action would have been ct 


poorest creature in the world in himself, 
but it he is well to do and can spare some of his su- 
perfluities, if he can lend us his purse or his counte- 
nance upon occasion, he then * buys golden opinions” 
of ds ; it is but fit that we should speak well of the 
bridge that carries us over, and in return for what we 
can get from him, we embody our servile gratitude, 
hopes and fears, in this word respectability. Ry it 
we pamper bis pride and feed our own necessities. It 
must needs be a very honest uncorrupted world'that is 
the go-hetween in this disinterested kind of traffic. 
We do not think of applying this word to a great poet 


virtue, for it is seldom we can spunge.upon them. It 
would be solecism for any one to pretend to the char- 
acter who has a shabby coat to his -back, who ‘gees 
without a dinner, or has not a gocd house over bis head. 
te who has teduced himsélf in the world by devoting 
himself to a particular study, or adhering to a particu 
lar cause, excites only a smile of pity, or u shrag of the 
shoulders at the mention of his name ; while he who 
has taisett himself in it by a different course, who has 
become rich for want of ideas, anc powerful from want 
of principle, is looked up to with silent homage, and 
passes for a respretable man. “ The learned pate 
ducks to the golden foot.” We spurn at virtne and 
genius in rags ; and lick the dust in the presence of 
vice and folly in purple. When Otway was left to 
starve after having produced Venice Pteserded, there 
was nothing in the phrenzied action with which he 
devoured the f.0d that choked him, to provoke the 
respect of the moh, who would have hooted at him 
the more for knowing that he was a poet.—Spenrer, 
kept waiting for the hundred pounds which Burleigh 
grudged rim * for a song,’ might feel the mortificstion 
oi his situation ; but the statesman never felt any dim· 
ination of his sovereign’s favour in consequence of it. 
Charles 20s neglect of his favourite poet, Butler, did 
not make him look less ious in the eyes of his 
courtiers, or of the wits and critics,of the time. Burns's 
embarrassments and the temptations to which he was 
exposed by his situation, degraded him, but left no 
stigma on his patrons, who still meet to celebrate his 
memory, and consult about hie monument, in the face 
of dey. De curtet the ountry by of 
art or science and leave yourself poor is not the wa) 
for any one to rank as respectable, at least in his life- 
time ;—to oppress, to enslave, to cheat, and plunder 
it is a much better way. “The time gives evidence 
of it.” And the instances are common. 
Respectability means a man’s situation ant snc- 
cess in life, not his character or concuct. The city 
merchant never loses his respectability till he becomes 
a bankrupt.—After that, we bear no more of it or 
him.—The justice of the peace, and the parson of the 
parish, the Jord and the squire, are allowed, by im- 
memorial usage, to be very respectable people, though 
no one ever thinks of asking why. They are a sort 
of fixtures in this way. To take anexample from one 
of thenr. The country parson may pass his whole 
time. when he is not employed in the cure of souls, in 
flattering his rich neighbours, and leaguing with them 
to snub his poor ones, in seizing poachers, and encour 
aging informere ; he may be exorbitant in exacting 
his tythées, harsh to his servants, the dread and bye- 


wer’ —* word of the village where he resides, and all this 
bad repute to an European judgment. though it may be notorious, shall abate nothing of ‘bis 
— öö— respectability. It will not hinder his patron ftem’ 

[It is not our practice to fill our colusnns with long | giving him another living to play the petty tyrant io 
articles which have alteady appeared in other papers | Of prevent him from riding over to the squire’s in hie 
of the town. Nevertheless, the following from Black- carriage and being well received, or from setting on 


¥ : “ , | the bench of justices with Gue decoram and . with- 
wood’s Magazine,which has been pablished in the Daily | clerical dignity. The poor curate , in the mean time, 


Advertiser, possesses a character that odght te give it | who may be a real comfort to the bodies and minds. of 
universal currency.) his parishioners, willbe passed by without notice. 


Parson Adams, drinking his ale in Sir Thomas Booby?s 
ON RESPECTABLE PEOPLE. kitchen, makes no very respectable figure ; but Sir 
There is not any term that is oftener misapplied or | Thomas himself was right worshipful and his widow. a 
et is a stronger instance of the abuse of language, | person ofhonour! A few such historiographers as 
= this same word respectable. By a respectable Fielding would put an end to the farce of respectabili- 
man. is generally meant a person whom there is no | ty, with others like it. Peter Pounce in the same 
reason for respecting, or none thut we chodse to name; author, was a consummation of this character, trausiat- 
for if there is any good reason for the opinion we wish into vulgar English. ‘The character of captain 
to express, we naturally assign it as the ground of his Blifil, his epitaph and funeral sermon are worth tomes 
respectability.—If the person whom you are desirous of casuistry, and patched up theories of moral senti- 
to characterize favorably, is distinguished for his good | ments. Pope somewhere exclaims, in his fine indig- 
navure, you say he isa good natured man; if by bis nant way, 
7a} to serve his feiends, you call him a friendly man ; | “* What can ennoble sots, or knaves or cowards ? 
> by his wit or sense, you say he is-witty or sensible ; | Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards.” 
Sy his honesty cr learning, you say 8 at once ; but | But this is the heraldry of poets, not of the world. 
. cis none of these, and there is wo one quality you | In fact, the only way fora poet now a days to e- 
w bring forward to justify the bigh opinion you | merge from the obecurity of poverty and genius, is to 
vlc he thought to entertain of him, you them take | prostitute his pen, turn literary pimp to some borough- 
‘Le qvestion for granted, und jump at a conclasion,by | mongering lord, canvass for him at elections. and by 
chery ie gravely, that “he is a very respectable | this means aspire to the same importance, and to be 
ran.” is clear, indeed, that where we have an admitted on the same respectable footing with him as 
ising and generally admitted reasons for respecting his valet, his steward, or his practising attormey. A 
« aon, the most obvious way to ineure the respect of | Jew, a stockjobber, a. war contsactor, a successful 
cihers will be, to mention his estimable qualities ; | monopolist, a nabob, an India director, or an African 
where these are wanting the wisest couree must be | slave dealer, are all very tespectable people in their. 
to say nothing about them, but to insist on the general | torn. A member of Parliament is not only respecta- 
injerence for which we have our particular reasons, | ble, but honouradle 3—“* all honourable men Yet’ 
only vouching for its authenticity. If, for instance, | this circumstance, which implies such a world of ree 
the only motive we have for thinking or speaking well | pect really means nothing. To say of any one that 
of snother is, that he gives us good dinners, as this is | he is a member of Parliament, isto say, at the same 
hut a valid reason to those who do net, like us, par- | time, that he is not at all distinguished as such. No- 
take of his hospitality, we may (without going into body ever thought of telling you that Mr, Fox or Me. 
particulars) content oureeives with assuring them, that | Pitt were members of Parliament. Such jis the con- 
he is a most respectable man; if he isa slave to those | stant difference between uames and things! The 
above bim, and an oppressor of those below him, but | most mischevious and offensive use of the word has 
tometimes makes Us the channels of his bounty, or the | been in politics. By respectable people (in the fash- 
tools of hie caprice, it will be as well to say: nothing of | ionable cant of the day) are meant those who have not 
the matter, but to coufive ourselves to the safer gener- | a particle of segard for any one but themselves, who 
ality, that he is a person of the highest tespectability : | have feathered their own nests, and only want ‘to be 
if he is a low dirty fellow, who hat amassed an im- | snug and warm in them. They have been set up and 
mense fortune, which he does uot know what to do | appealed to as the only friends of their country and 
with, the possession of it alone will guarantee his re- | the constitution, while in troth they were fnends to 
spectability, we say nothing of the manner in which | nothing but their own interest. With them all is well 
he has come by it, or in which he spends it, A man | if they are well off. They are raised by their lucky 
may be a kuave or a fool, cr both (as it may happen) | stars above the reach of the distresses of the commu 
and yet be a most respectable man, in the common and | nity, and are cut off by their situation and sentiments. 
~ ? 


3— 


this prove ?—It proves, that one, of the other; or 
th, as the case may be, wete marksmen. Rut it 
rniehes no evidence that either of them ppssessed 
sonour,—probity, or talents." —Dr. Notoᷣ⸗ distourse 
om the death of Hasnilt on. 


/ 


Some men have a remarkable faculty of 


getting insulted With much pride, more 
cenceit,—but little common sense, and no 
good manners, they are perpetually employ- 
ed in picking ap, and appropriating to them- 
selves, all the straws and ieathers of satire 
and ridicule, which either design, or. accident, 
has thrown. in their way....... Vain and 
pusillanimous, they are. often falling into 
the ridiculous blunder of supposing them- 
selves men of consequence. ‘Sudden and 
quick in quarrel,” and at the same time. 
“ conscious of wanting worth,” they seem 
to be undergoing a continhal ferment and 
effervescence ; while their resentment ap- 
pears ready to burst upon every one who 
does not pay.a sftecial vdservance, to what 
they call their honeur ;—an attribute, which 
they never would have been eusfected of 
possessing, had not they, themselves, been 
kind enough to preclaim it to the world. 
They talk about dignity,—and well they 
may, if that be dignity, which has been de- 
fined to be, “a mysterious carriage of the 
body, invented to hide the defects of the 
mind ;” but, Zz quovie ligno non fit Mer- 
curius. : : 

Thus the peace and harmony of society is 
incessantly disturbed by a race of beings, 
who are, to men of irue covrage, and genu- 
ine honour, as the musquitoe to the bird of 


Joyc. Like that odious inscct, too, the 
noise of their approach 1s the most execruble. 


sound imaginable ; while the wounds they 
inflict on superior beings, art the most ir- 
ritating, though the least dangerous of any 
they can receive. 

We need not go far, nor to any farticular 
order of men, to find numerous examples of 
this sort of tormentors. It comprizes not 
only individuals of both sexes, but aiso the 
whole of that species of beings commonly 
supposed to be of the neuter gender, namely, 
dandies. It extends to the whole tribe of 
bravadoes, fashionable men of spirit, and pro- 
fessed duellists, which like so many venom- 
ous Feptilcs infest and poison society ;— 
from the contemptible little hunger-on of 
Neptune, who parades our strecis with a 
dirk at his side, to the magnanimous Com- 
modore, who abuses a subordinate officer: to- 
day, and mukes restitution for his hair- 
brained ferocity, in an * honourable way,” 
to-morrow ;—from the puny esquire of the 
yard-stick,. who measures his consequence 
by the length and breadth of his maoster’s 
shop, or by the quantity of his own watch 
seals,—to the illustrious knight of the iron 
chest, who manifests his sense of honour, by 
generously ‘condescending to shave the 
public, at the reduced price of two per cent 
a month ; from the punctilious son of Hector, 
who vindicates his reputation, fugnis et 
calctbus, under the piazza of Harvard, to the 
learned Dares & Entellus of Transylvania, 
who, disdaining the iron mitiens of their 
great prototypes, prefer those more genteel 
implements which the refined sensibility of 
backwoodsmen has long since adopted, as a 
partial substitute for club-law, gouging and 
fisticuffs 

Some are vuin enough to suppose the 
distant stare of the multutitude, upon one 
of those bullying bragyadocios, to be an in- 
dication of awe, and respect. Burt let such 
learn to discriminate between the gaze of 
admiration, and the vacant, or what is worse, 
the contemptuous, look of mere curiosity ; 
and thence discover, how different are the 
emotions cxpcrienced when in che presence 
of the grave elephant, or the nobie and 
majestic lion, from the cauiious circumspec- 


tion, with which we approach the viper, or [ 


the lizard. 

So long, however, as this captious jealousy, 
this spirit of resentment, waich biusters only 
to make a noise, meets the approbation of 
the multitude, and the smiles of the great ; 
—so long as men of rank, learning, and in- 
fluence, shall give sanction and currency to 
the abominable maxim hat, eyery man is 
justified in repaying insult with injury, so 


long we may look in vain for the moral im- 


provement of our race, ‘The roots of bar- 
barity and feudalisin will be still sending 
forth new scivns to renovate their half de- 





we * stone ;—or 
ry uf thirty chousand tomes ; i 
ire i Bs ;—~or because ts 
example sor because its professorships 
and tutorships are multiplying before * 
T° laste r than our imaginations can follow 
~~after —* soul of these splendid 
endowments, the vivifying principle whi 
must make all this inert —————— 


and.speak_ and teach, must be the 
; : : nu tne men. who 
fill the —— ion. 






ments cf this ¢ital importance, therefore, we 


solettinly protegt against any systems of elec- 
ever exalted ii or. influence, to fill va- 


cancies by nomisation of those whose only 
distinction is, that they have revolved around 


subservient 7 ever Vigilant in paying court 
to him,—or by nomination of these, whose 
friends have influence and vehemently urge 
their claims, and su their’ necessities, 
and vouch for their —*⸗* Af those are to 
be the reepmmendations to office, our Uni- 
versity may soon be filled with professors 
and tutors, indeed, little inclined to inter- 
rupt the harmony of academick councils by 
thwarting the views and wishes of their pa- 
tron, who so kindly exercised: his * 
tive of presentation in their favour ; dut it 
will at the same time become a prey to syc- 
ophancy, stupidity and ignorance, and its 
high honours be scattercd-in the dust: Give 
us high-minded men,———men who habitually 
feel the influence of that liberty, wherewith 
letters and science have made. them - freee, — 
men who have dared to form gn opinion, and 
who would, not shrink, even in the. pr c 
of a Dic rxtén, to declare “and. detend it; 
—such alone are worthy to &ill those impor- 
tant offices, whcte ministrations are toform — 
the intellectual characiers of the *rising 
generation in our republic. 

In selecting the future Professor of Rhet- 
oric and Oratory, you will undoubtedly agree 
with us, that the most important point is, 
that he should possess talents of the very 
highest order;—-second rate or inferior pow- 
ers can enable the possessor-to add no hon- 
our to the University in this conspicuous 
professorship, nor Can they qualify him to 
teach others that sublime art, the successful : 
increase of which requites a union of the 
rarest felicities of native genius with the 
most extensive acquiremems. in every de- 
partment of learning. The evidence of such 
taleuts shouid be uncguivocal,—ana, indeed, 
how could such powers be hid ?—or bow, 
when seen, can they be mistaken ? It.is not 
enough, that a young candidate should have 
been happily borne forward by ever pressing 
and officious friends, who affirm. that he. is a 
prodigy of genius and attainment ;—the glo- 
rious sun needs no herald to. proclaim. his 
rising ——his own bright beams. are his wit- 
nesscs ——=It is not enough, that the same 
good friends, with a prospective view to ob- 
taining for ‘him this comfortable appoint- 
ment, and toexhibit him tothe public as the 
future Professor, should have used success- 
ful importunity to obtain for him an, ‘oration 
on the Anniversary of Independence,—an o- 
ration before the society of Phi Beta Kappay 
—— seat in the legislature,or that they 
should have placed him at the head of a Re- 
VIEW, got up principally for the purpose 0 
giving to a cabal of young lads, who have 
neither the diligence nor talents to gaia dis- 
tinction in any useful vocation, an oppottu=- 
nity to say pretty things about silly books, 
and thus to assume thé appearance of litera-. 
ry men, at least befure teaders who are, as 
unqualified te judge,-as' themselves” are to 
write.----All these things are not cnoogh, 
for they are not infallible testimonials of tal- 
ents. it is true, that in our happy: land, the 
highest order of talents is pretty sute, ultie 
mately, to win these distinctions ; but® for 
one who wins by his own merit and genius, 
nundreds enjoy them by the influence of 
friends, and electionecring artifices. And 
we may lay it down as a safe axiom, that he 
never could have fought his way to those 
high honours, by any previous display of rare 
talents, who does not exhibit such talents 
when presented with those happy opportuni- 
ties. Excuse us, then, if we beseech yoty 





} when you have fixed your.eyes on any can- 


didate, not to take the perpetual importuni - 
ties of friends as vouchers for his talents,-- 





do not take the nnmersus and excellent op 


Cause it has a libra- . 


accumulatiag beyond | 


nstruction. In appoint- 


him as humble satellites, that they have been - 
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displayirg his powers, as conclusive evidence 
of his possessing uncommon. talents ;---but 
WE'GH WELL the total amount-of all his ex- 
hibitions of intellectual strength. . 

The next requisite in a candidate for this 
Profesvorshipis extensive and various learn- 


ing. A superficial smattcring in novels, po- 
ems, and even history, is but a poor prepara- 


tion for a course of lectufes on Rhetoric 
and Oratory. It will. scarcely do-to say, that 
the Professor may qualify himself by study 
after he is chosen ;---you are toelect a Pro- 
not merely select a man, who may, 
made & Professor ;--- 
yeu are to choose him for what he ie, not, 


for. what ‘he may possibly hereafter become, | 


If you do not elect the candidate for his pres-: 
ent attainments, we can devise no good rule 
for deciding upon the individual, upon whom 
a new experiment should be tried, to uscer- 
rain the possibility of manufacturing -him in- 
toa Professor. It is, ceriainly, sufficiently 
dificult to ascertain what any n. an really is, 


cat the present nioment, vs to his powers and 


literary attdinments ; but it is, at least, a 

little more 80,g0 predict what he will be, at 

any future period, in these particulars. _ 

: | PERICLES. 
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— JOSEPH LANCASTER ann rat NORTH AMERI- 


CAN REVIEW. » 

. It appears, by advertisements in the papers of yes- 
terday, that Mr. Lancaster intends to deliver a lecture 
on the advantages of his system of National Education. 
at the Park street meetinghouse thisevening. A nu- 
merotis audience may be anticipated trom two de- 
scriptions of perseous—those who co to laugh and thos: 
who go to admire ; for, wonderful as it is, it is never- 
theless true, that even Mr. Lancaster is not without 
admirers. Nay, we are gravely told in the last North- 
American Review, that, to the Reviewers, “ the spec- 
tacle, [i. e. the homeliness of Mr. Lancaster's style 
and the plairness of his andience—* for thete were 
not many there who shine in the world’’] * was sor 
WITHOUT GRANPEUR.” We may therefore expect to 
sce this evening, if not a very shining, at least a grand 
exhibition. What eublimer object can be imagined, 
than an orator, whose fair rotundity of face and per- 
eon might yie with any of the votaries of Baochus, re- 
Jating in the pulpit the wonderful sayings of tbat re- 
nowned personage, HIMSELF—his arguments enforced, 
and the beauty of his rhetorical flowers heightened. by 
an elegant scratch of the head, a thrust of the finger in- 
to bis ear, and other equally significant and polished 
gestures with which his declamation is dignified and 
adorned ? If any thing can surpass this in zrandetir,” 
it must be the “ homielitiess” and: plaitiness” of his 

_emonstt giitin ‘are — red esque 
hine iu the world,” whose brilliancy “ teach- 
es the torches to turn btight,” und whose genius spar- 
kles “ like a tich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.” — 

The reviewets say “ Mr. Lancaster makes an ex- 
periment ; in this there is somet!.ing animating to the 
experimenter, and striking to the observation of other 
people.” So does every quack make an experiment, 
and most of them are animated by their success in 
guiling and cheating the fools who support them. 
Quack doctors make experiments, and their effects ; 
are often very “ animating to the experimenter 
and “striking” toe to the experimentee.* Ramo 
Samee is making an experiment, and is as much 
entitled to the notice of “ liberal minded and 
public spirited men,” fot balancing butcher-knives 
and swallowing swords, as Mr. Lancaster is for telling 
us that * paper-making without printing would have 
left society standing upon one leg, instead of two.” 

To speak in sober earnestness, what could induce 
the editors of the North-American Review, men who 

"are respected for their learning and talents, and whose 
work is an honour to American literature, to descend 
from their dignified eminence as criticks and review- 
ers. to write a defence of quackery and become the 

puffers of that prince of quacks,—that professor of e- 
gotismand nonsense,—Joseph Lancaster? To this 

question, often repeated, we have heard no answer. 

The cause must probably be assigned to one of those 
unaccountable freaks of the human disposition from 
which learned men and philosophers. are not always 


exempt, any more than thcir weaker and more igno- 
rant brethren. 


* For the use of this new word we offer no other 
epology than that it appeared to be a useful corres- 
ponding term to that which we have italicised in the 
extract from the review ; and we lay claim to all the 
Credit of being its origiral inventor. 





ENGLAND. 

The latest accounts from England present rather a 
melancholy picture. It is sdid that 70,000 (one ac- 
count says 100,000) persons assembled at Manches- 
ter to talk over their grievances. There is no pretence 
that this immenee collection of people was disorderly 
or discovered dispositions to commit unlawful acts. 
Vet the meeting was hardly commenced, when a troop 
of cavalry made a charge, and arrested several of the 
most conspicuous individuals, smong whom was Mr. 
Hunt, the chairman of the meeting. The whole as 
sembly were compelled to seek safety in flight from 
the edge of the sword. Several persons were killed, 
and about fifty others badly wounded, among whom 
were several women. : 

These are all the facts which can be learnt from 
the papers received. It cam hardly be expected that 
the common people of England can much longer suf- 
fer the hardships and tasks which are imposed by the 
government and nobility. Indeed it is inconceivable 


to us how any thing that wears the impression of hu- 
‘nanity can wish them to submit to their corrupt ru- 
Jers. Yet we find, strange as it may secm, that some 


of our editoss are hunting up apologies for the attack of 
| fhe cryajry on women, in the late aſſray at Manches- 


portunities which he may have enjoyed of 


ae ne er ee ————— ——— —— — 


ter, and puffing the ‘* moderation and forbearance of 
the government" as “ proverbial.” SS 

Is it probable, or is it possible, that the middling 
lower classes of people in England will always endure 
the worse than Weat-India system of slavety, under 
which they have sqJong groaned? Ifa revolution is 
ever to take place in that king-and-priest-ridden land,. 
and that such an event is ripening in the womb of 
time no man can doubt,—the sooner the crisis comes 
the better. The blood which has just been spilt,like that 
of the first martyr, cries from the ground for vengeance. 
insulted humanity will not always sleep; but will a- 
rise in the majesty of its strength, and “let slip the. 
dogs of warꝰ upon the oppressor of his kind. Mischief 
is now afoot, and whatever course it takes, the present: 
sufferers must be gainers. Successis worth an <at- 
tempt to throw off their shackles, and -overthrow:’ amd’ 


Jy of royal adulterers and robbers, and a horde of Ja- 
zy eclesiasticks who keep them in count ; 





BOSTON FEMALE ASYLUM. 

The nineteenth anniversary of this benevolent in- 
etitution wil) be celebrated this afternoon at the church 
in Chauncey-Place—the religious services to be per- 
formed by the Rev. Mr. Frothingham. _ 

In noticing the return of this annual al to the 
humené and charitable, it can hardly be necessary to 
remiiid the public that it is an appeal whith ought not 
to be treated with indifference. The contribution 
which is solicited is for the relief of objects whose 
wants and distresses are not the consequence of their 
own improvidence, idleness, or vice, ; Theit claims on 
the munificence of the public are not founded on ficti- 
tious miseriés, which exist oply in the fanciful repre: 
sentations of those who compass sea and land to make 
proselytes. We are not invited to open ous hands to 
relieve the protligal who has wasted lis estate, nor to 
<upport the prostitute who has become penitent be- 
cause vice aiid impurity have created disgust. and 
aversion. 


before it arrives at the epot where it is designed to 
operate and relieve. But we are called upon to assist 


ageucy in producing the evils they suffer—to. su 

the young, the innocent, and the helplese—to snatch 
trom the hands of idleness and crime their devoted 
victims, and give them back to society, useful, intel- 
igent and virtuous. 





CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE EDITOR. 
We are of too generous a disposition to appropriate 
toourown use all the amusement derived from the 
communications of our readers, and are willing to 
share it with them and the public, Here follows an 
extract froma letter received some days ago, the 
writer of which will probably be gratified at this notice. 
Whether it is the production of a school-boy, whose 
papa had taken offence, or of a tenant of. the Insane 
Hospital at Chariest®wn, perhaps those who see the 
| original at our office may be able to determine. 
| “ Sept. 15, 1819: 
‘¢Sir,—You and your paper ate damni’d. - Let me 
ask you, who yop! supposed ever had such a taste us 
to wish to see any stranger who sojourns to this land, 


so unmerci‘ully pummelled as you pumwelied poor 
Mr. Lancaster.” &c. &c. 


The lettet consists of two closely written pages, and 
is signed “* Prince of Aragon.” 

The next we shall offer as a specimen of the style of 
a gentleman, and we hope it will be taken as a model 


‘by others,who seem to know a little of every thing ex-. 
cept manners. 


* 
— 


és Sept. 18, 1819. 

“ Dear Sir,—I wish to have my paper diecontinued 
at the close of the year. Having learnt from the 
Galaxy what effect the sage advice of many of its 
readers have had upon its editor, 1 will vot take the 
pains to state my grievances, but merely follow the 
advice of my old grandmother,—a thousand . times 
repeated while in my non-age—‘ If you do not like it, 
let it alone.’ 

Respectfully your's, &c.” 

The next we consider as an offset iti the account of 

profit and loss. 


“ Sept. 21, 1819. 
“© Mr, Editor,—I was ao well ple with your in- 
dependence, in cefisuring properly, the impudent 
ignorance of Mr. Lancaster, who dignified his y 
lectures, which consisted of vulgar, childish anecdotes 
of himself, by the name of * lectures on the science of 
the human mind,” that I am desirous of giving you my 
approbation. 

The public have been so often and so long deceived 
by quacks and jugglers, who have always found ready 
and liberal — in the public papers, that it is 
gratifying to find ene man in the comounity who is 
willing in a public manicr to treat thea with suitable 
contempt. ‘ 

Please to putdown my name with your list of sub- 
scribers. Respectfully,” &c. 





TO “A LAYMAN.” 
Since you nor with Channing nor Stcart agree, 

Respecting their doctrine of One and of Three ; 

Pray why do you not let these good men alone, 

And fairly come out with a creed of your own ; 

That the pamphlet-plagu’d peuple, at once, may ex- 

plore, 
If no God, or one God, or three you adore ? 





“4 FRIEND TO TRUCKMEN,.” 
Laments the interription which that useful and 
necessary class of citizens are likely to suffer, if the 
project of a certain editor of fixing a chain across 
State-Street, should he adopted ; and suggests, that the 
said editor might relieve himself from the “ jingting of 
their carts,” by removing to his own country. 





PROMOTION IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


The government have adopted a regulation that fo 
midshipman shall hereafter be promoted in the Navy, 
until he shall have passed examinations as to his 
seamanship and mathematical acquirements. The 
first examination, by the Board inted for this 
purpose, is to take place at New-York on the first 
Monday of October. We understand that Commodore 
Bainbridge is one of those appointed to examine ap- 
plicants in seamanship aud nautical information, and 
the Rev. C. Feich to examine in mathematics ; and 
that these two gentlemen will leave town early next 





week to attend to the duties of their appointment. 





New-Fngland Galaxy & Masohic Mais 


Mr: Berard, one of the most. highly accomplished 


‘ston of these useful and eminent members of the com- | 


death are preferable to ignominious bondage to stan | Mr Kenyon and Mr. M’Cullough, late from-Europe, 


we can speak with certaint y—their talunts have been — ane saged 38 - :, — 


Neither is a beneJaction demanded for o&: iũc four 
jects so remote, that what is given will — 


in feeding, clothing, and educating those who had no | 


-coun 


ee . 


+ 
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comedians, which our country boasted, bas takeh. 
leave of the stage, as he says, for life. Mr. Green, 
whose talents every one has been ready to admire and | 
acknowledge, bat. which, we are sorry to say, have | 
never been complimented as they deserved by a pub- 
lic benefit, has obtained an engagement at Charleston: | dutifs 
Mire. Wheatley, the legitimate daughter. and high- | ch 

priestess of the comic muse, is also engaged at Charles- | 
ton. . To fill up the chasm occasioned by the seces- 





| pany, we have heard mentioned the names of a Mrs. | In Cambridge e ) % Andrbw w'Cracie; Bed. an 

: - Mr. -Moutreal. and. | . In Me : Me: Joa: —RX 
Young, from Halifax, Mr. Baker from — lt aim, tow Hs b Perkibet el 2-—Widow 
can judge whether we gain or love by the changes-that | In Portsmouth, on Saturday mornig last, Hen. John - 
have been made. Of Mr. Frederick Brown anil wife, | “* 06)? late. Goverent. of Hew-Hampehire, 79. 
-who are also to be stationary performers for the season, | pi" Newport, R. I. Silas Deas, Faq. dged_ 





c ~ 


withessed. snd approved ; and their return to our stage — = — = = 
will be hailed with gladness by a large circle of friends. — ee ee 
Bhould te new performers above-mentioned be merely | J ore "G. HOUSE, No 18, Matchinte Hall sever 
respectable in their profession, the company, will still | the Post-Office) ; at BOWLES'S Beok’ Store, No..59, 
possess an aggregate of talent, sufficient to give energy —— * — — nhill quare; 
and effect to the performance af any species of | Pre va misery cy «eta: “Pe OO 
— — an Eulogy, delivered · in Hall, Boston, at 
dradatic entertainment. the r ** of the Mabenic; oder and.Hayde; and 
Philo- armonio Societies, ‘Aug. 19, * 819, on the 
Chatacter of their late friend and Brother, Tomas 
Smrra Wess, Ese. ‘By the -Rev.: Pius Dean. 


THINGS IN GENERAL, te 
Supgzastition.—A case of horrible superstition is 
related in the last French papers : some persons open- 





r Published at the request Uf thie Associated Societies. 

ed a tomb in the department of the Aine, cut off the} September24.. meta? 

head of a person just buried, and boiled it for more —— Ea BC Raney ar ote gr 

than an hourin a pot; in the hope: that after’ this Crapes, Gloves, Xe. 

operation, the head would point out to them the lecky NE Case Black and Coloured best Nankin Crapes ; 

numbers in the Lottery ! — ats, — 1 6 6 Pen | oo tg Hton, do. 
erican Iwpustry.—A venerable minister of the 1 Black and. White French-Crape?; - 

establishment, in Derbyshire, walked 24 miles, did du- 1 ‘+ \Men’s,--Women’s, Bogs’ and. Misses’ 

ty at three chutches, reading Prayers and preach- Beaver Gloves 

i ar times ; he also baptiged:an infant, and church- White and Coloured Kid Glovesy. - 

ed the peter | published the banns of -one . couple, White and Black English Bilk:Gloves ¢ 

married another, and interred a corpse. He is seven- 2 Cases plein Lustring and fringed Ribbons, 

ty yeats of age ! — 9 : —— —9— 

Lesatics.—It ars, from returns laid before te Eignness: 
parliament, that aon an 1756 lunatics confined in the 1“ Assorted tts; _ 


different gaols, hospitals, and lunatic asylums, of 
England and Wales. Ofthese 655 are males, and 


501 females. In Bethlehem hospital, the number ac- 


1 * Scotch Plaids; - : 
Black Velvet Bindings = = — 
Best Black and White Levantines atid Florences ; 


tually confined is 193, viz. 107. males and 96 -females. White Satins ; Merino Trimmings ; 
ora return does —— private madhouses. By Crimson White Merino Shawls ; 
another. paper, it there are 88 licensed houees 3-4 Merino Handkerchiefe; = 
for the reception of lunatics in England and Wales, Super. Black Bombazeens 5-4 and §-8 wide ; 


which contain 2545 lunatics, making a tote! of 3701. 
‘Mr: Leg, of New-Jersey, lost about $1200, in his 
Jate ve attempt to ascend in a balloon· He has 
iseu for making another balloon, and re- 
newing his attempt. *, a 
A winter SavAsn of the fal] of 1818, haa been.re- 
turned, sound, to Salem, after a voyage.to Sumatra, 
hung Over the stern ofa vessel. = = tis 
Jouns Smuren, who was committed to jail in Lewis 
Va. charged with committing a rape es : ow mt 4 wwe 
onmett ia hs Cenitntingy. n - | BEN the seventh clas tpringSetd Bridge Lottery, jou 
Ae me e | , <3 > 
: Noted. -a 


Black, White and Slate Wersted Hose ; 
_ Cassimere Shawls ; Millinette ; 
For sale at No's. § and 6, CORNHILL-SQUARE, by 
VTANE & LAMSON. 


September 24. 





A GOOD 1,0T OF PRIZES. SOLD BY 


DY: 






Br | 


“Carer Justice Moma, hae — to the ad: 
Ci) 


eS aa ot. 2654, $1000; 1709. 

‘ministration of the gov . Lower Canada, on prise.._of $5000 ; $ \ 

the : sed totes - 1000 353. : 1807, $100; 2042, $107; 35°2 

ip Se — — ts ae oA «+. $100. 8650," Ren, 608 894 902 910” "1109 1815 
nually towards the elvileation et the Tadiens, which | 2920 3526 apne 

annually towards vilization of the Indians, whic i portion of $25. B.H. has alread 

is to be expended in co-operation with associations for —— — 


paid the cash.for the $5000; also for both of the $1000 
he only Lottery now on the carpet is the 8th Cass. 
of Plymouth Beach, only 10,000 Tickets, at 10 dolls. 
each, subject to no deduction—Capital Prize, 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS: 


. For Tickets at §10, 4th 2,75, Sth 1,50, apply to B. 
Huntington who will receive all prizes in Spr 
Bridge Lottery as cach. 
COrders to B. H. will meet with’ prompt atten- 
tion. Regular Lists of Drawing, will be kept, and 
every information given. , Aug 27. 


On the First of October ! 
ICKETS will rise in the Sth Class Plymouth 
Beach Lottery, to 11 dollars Wuores, and 


SHARES in the usyah proportion.—Previods to that 


time they. may be had at the t p- iz 
Wholes to dollats = oearter: —— 1,60, at 

, -  Bowles’s 

LOTTERY 4ND EXCHANGE OFEICE, 


aii “a ‘ .No. 89, Cornhill. 
The drawing will commence the 20th of Oct. and 
finish with the usual despatch. 


Sept 2A. 
The First Lottery, 
Wwuics commences drawing in Boston, is the 
VV Grand Plymouth Beach, 8th class, which be- 
gins 20th Oct. containing only 10,000 Tickets, at only 


the same object, now existing or which may be formed. 
A Fire in Danvers, on Monday last, consamed two 
barns with their contents. 
Twenty-Five Tovsawp dollars in specie, are 
said to have been lost in the Steam boat Phenix, burnt 
on Lake Champlain. — — 
Serceast Stgers of the United States Marine 
corps, lately hung himself at Washington. _ 
Bi.tious Fevers are prevalent in Ohio; the sea- 
son has been Hes utihealthy, pérticularly on the banks 
of the large rivefé. 
MAticnant Fevers are ——* in New-Orleans, 
Charteston, Baltimore and New-York. We have heard 
of no deuths by this disease in Bastén, this week. 





Mr. John F. Jenkins, a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, is appointed to the office of tutor of mathemat- 
‘ics in Transylvania University. 








— —ñ— * 





CORRESPONDENCE. : 

The poetical favours of * Alonzo,” “ Edmund,” and 

“ L.” ate recéived, and shall appear in turn. 
Errata. In the piece signed ‘* Alouzo,” Jast week, 

third stanza, first:line, for languish’d, read wonted. In 

the third line of the same verse, for behold, read beheld. 

For the first of these blunders we tuke the reproach to 

Outselves—the Jast was accidental. 














$10 each, and 
“* Hal ic the Militia” came too late for this paper. ; * — 8 —* * screed 
@Pagonic Calendar. ee 
ae ¢ Communication of the Lodges, Chapters, Quastiorn, a ° 275 
&e. in Boston and the vicinity, for the ensuing week. Eighth, - - - 


150 
Massachusetts Lodge, 


Boston, This Evening. 





san gp At the old established off -e of 
oont Lebanon, Boston, | Monday. ; “Dean 
he Newburyport, do. Beg 
Mount Vernon Mart See ng 06> G. & D. sold the carrrau paize in the last 
Middlesex. Frami  Tuesd Springfield Bridge Lottery—but they do not make 
or. Dorcheeen” — much of a bluster about selling prizes, but those who 
ona —— — have had their eye on them for the last 16 years, must 
Republican Gre abel “om be sensihle of their having sold, a very great number of 
Washin gton reenield, Wednesd CAPITAL @RIgES, (and of course a due proportion of 
—— Rosbury,” Wedncaday- ⏑ 
2* A}ban’s, Wrentham, do. ONE MILLION BOLLARS ! 
aco, Saco, | do. Please call on G. & D.—Orders b 
Harmony, Northfield, do. OS. attended to." Sept, —* 
_ |, Mount Hermon, Malden, do. > —— 
Hiram, Lexington, Thursday. Miank Book Paper, &ec. 
; — i ham, do. F2 SALE, at the Music Satoox, and Vanrerr. 
hoe et, Chelmsford, dao. Store, No. 34, Maaxet-Staget, Up Stairs, an 
eridian, - Needham, _— Friday. - Invoice of Lowpon manufactured Pape i 


St. Andrew's R. A. C. Boston, Wednesday. 
Washington R. A, C. Salem, Thureday. 


Warriages. 
In this town, by Rev. Dr. Freeman, Abraham 


Moote, Esq. to Miss Mary Durell. Mr. Calvin Page 
to Mies Philanda Gates. > — 


In Cambridgeport, Mr. Erastus Farnham to Miss 


Mary K. Richards.Gla Newburyport, Mr. Charles 
Wade, of this town, to Miss Nancy Laird. 


— —— — 


Reams of Super Rovar. Meviwx and Dew Paras 


Aso, A few Reams of Tissvz and Lerrza Parer, 
which will be sold cheap, to close an accounf. 


Day & Martin’s . 
JAPAN BLACKING, 
By the Casx, Docrn or Srnerg Botere.' Daawiwe 


Parer, Bristow Boarns, Waren Cotouns, and 


Gorn, Morocco, and various Fascr Parsas,. For 
sale as above. Ange. 


























ae 
Boarder’s Wanted, 
IVE or SIX young men, can be sccomens 

with board at the moderate price of $3 per Wee 
including Washing, ata house in Water app 


site Messrs. Park & Tolman’s. P at anid 
house. * — * = 


e 
In this town, Mr. David Townsend, aged 74. John 
Jeffries, M. D. aged 75. Ars. Margaret O’Neill— 
Mrs. Ann Winn, aged 26—Mrs. Phebe Simpson, aged 
46—Georgt. H. E Swett, aged 10 months. Mr. Solo- 


mon Lathrop Haughton, aged 21. Miss Elizabeth 
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~Terater, fell upon the eity in such a manner 


LYRA BOREALIS. 






OOOO ; 


FOR (HE NEW-BENCLAND GALAXT. 
EVENING AT SEA. | 
Farr blows the breeze, ad o’er ths wave 
‘The gallant vessel rides, 
Her bows the swelling billows lave, 
_ And die along hersides.  ~— 
The sun's last beam has died away, 
The twilight’s glow is flown ; ; 
Night o’er the ocean holds her sway, 
— With beauty all her own. 


- Ten thousand stars o'er all the sky 
In living lustre glow, 
And quivering meet again the eye 
Refiected from below. 


Above, around, is stillness all ; 
No sound disturbs the seas 
Except the billows’ murmuring fall, 
And rushing of the breeze. 
Symbol of changeful life, the deep 
Expands on every side, 3 
Like Time’s swift wing the breezes sweep 
: Unchecked along the tide. 
As these shall waft us to the home 
Which erst we left behind, 
When: hope allared us on to roam, 
And trust the fickle wind— 
E’en thus Time's ever hastening wing, 
When through life’s paths we've trod, 
Back to their eource our souls shall bring, 
The bosom of our God. Ss 


THE MINUTE BELL. - 
Tout for an hour! 
Life needs no longer knell ! 
~One little hour’s brief history 
Told oer and o’er, is all we see 
In manhood’s best and brightest scene, 
And all that yet has ever heen— 
In Jers than one brief minute's space 
' All precious things that nature grace, 
And all that can with beauty live, 
Or wisdom teach, or greatness give, 
Have perish’d like the sounds that teli 
“ °Tis nothing that we lov'’d so well !” 
Toll but one hour ! 
O, it were well for failing life, 
Could one sad hour decide its strife, 
If this frail frame of earth would pass 
As sands sink through the brittle glass ‘ 
Then Love, that wastes its vain excess, 
And loves its own fond uselessness, 
Micht spare the ling’ring, doubting cure, 
That sbrinking meets the dull eye’s glare, 
And asks, yet shuns, what passes there: - 
Or leaning on the hopeless bed, 
Lifts to its breast the sinking head, 
Till the last start and sob reveal 
The icy change it dare not feel. 
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Toll for an hour! 
Love has no longer date !— 
Poor mortal: Gratitude’s fra'l flow’r 
Scarce blooms to grace one little hour— 
All that the rich heart’s bounty gave 
To grasping Av’tice, could not save 
Thy spirits (com a ling*ring grave— 
A burial *mong the hearts of stone, 
That held thee desolate and lone :— 
Thy bounty spent its balm to sate 
An envious few, and one ingrate. 
Toll not an hour! 
The hearts of brothers change to ice, 
Touch'd by the wizard Avarice ; 
And sons have ceased to bless the link 
That held them back from ruin’s brink ; 
And daughters’ eyes have gladly scann’d 
The dew that chill’d the kindest hand ! 
Yet there was one that oer thee bent, 
1 Tosee thy life’s lact ember spent— 
One friend, whose long and warm caress 
Thy hand, tho? lifeless, strove to press— 
One that for tedious minutes gazed 
On eyes by dim remembrance glazed, 
And waited for the last long look, 
~ That told when parting life iorsook 
The bountcous heart and gracious eye, 
That giow’d with man’s divinity. 


And was there but that lonely one 
That would not thy camp death-bed shua ? 
But one ot all thy rich youth’s pride 
Then left to linger by thy side? 

+ One comfort oniy found among 

~ ‘The tinsel pomps, and abject throng, 
That hover’d round thy couch so long? 
Now they are gome—-the gaudy crowd 
Has vanish’d like a sun-set cloud ; 
And all that Glory has to tell, 
Is, but the echo of that bell 
Told in an hour ! 


——— — 
= — 








ets Desultory Gleanings, 
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Tar i1pEA oF Gop ANDA FUTURF STATE NOT 
NATURAL To MAN, BUT TRADITIONAL. 


Pompeit, acity at the foot of Vesuvius, 
which was destroyed about 70 years after 
the birth of our Saviour, by an cruption of 
that mountain, wes covered with ‘earth 
thrown from the volcanic crater to so great 
a depth that its scite was Jost for many cen- 
turies. Upon uncovering its ruins within a 
few years, it has been found that the earth 
which had been projected into the air by the 
force of steam, or some other power an the 





as to bury the buildings, monuments, &c. 


| without any concussion or violence ; and 


that the sculptured marbles, and stucco or- 
naments, have remained to this day ina state 
of” perfect preservation. 


Among the statues which have been re- 


cently recovered, there is one of Jupiter, 


which, from the style of its sculpture and 
other intrinsic peculiarities, is presumed to 
have been ancient when that city was buried. 


{It is probably of Grecian sculpture, but of a 


period more remote than the Hercules of 


| Gitcon, the Jpollo of Belvidere, or the Ve- 


nus of Medicis. Itis highly probable that 
at the time this statue was buried it was 
1500 years old, and had been for centurics 
a favourite Idol of worship. To 1500 add 
1749, the time which has-elapsed since Pom- 
peii was destroyed, and we have a period of 
$249. How forcibly do such objects carry 
back the imagination to remote ages! The 
beholder views in this statue a landmark 
half way between the present moment and the 
period of the first creation of man. It is a 


| record of the proficiency in art, and of the 


religious opinions of tae age in which it was 
produced. A tradition had no doubt descend- 


Jed to that time, that an Infinite God had re- 


vealed himself to the first parents of man- 
kind ; that man had been created a living 
spirit, accountable for his actions, and enti- 


1 tled to endless existence ; that the Creator 


claimed the worship of all rational creatures. 


| Traditioh has also informed them, that man 


fell from his original state of innocence ; 
yet that the Creator had promised him sal- 
vation, through mediation and sacrifice ; 
that the mediator ‘should be sent ‘Upon the 
earth at some fature time ; and that faith in 
this promise should entitle the believer to 
his redemption. As a shadow of this great 
sacrifice, and as an evidence of the belief of 
the worshipper in the promise of his maker, 
mankind were commanded to offer sacrifices, 
and to prostrate themselves before the altar, 
with prayer, &c. CouRl idcas so simple 
and so dear to the heart of man, by any lapse 
of time or coincidence of circumstances, be 
forgotten ? Uniess parents, through succcs- 
sive generations, retained intelligence and 
thought enough to communicate these ideas 
to their offspring, they ceased to be human 
beings. 
communicated te the human understanding, 
we contend, could. never nave becn lost 
That there is a God ; that the spirit of man 
is immortal ; that there is to be a future 
state of rewards and punishments, are not 
facts self-evident to our feeble understand- 
ings, but were revealed to our first parents, 
and have descended by tradition to all the 
nations and families of the earth. 

The clearness of revelation has. indeed, 
been gradually rendered obscure end discre- 
pant, by the fabrications aud amplifications 
of profane poets. The first poets had distinct 
conceptions of the unity of Deity, and of the 
future aestinies of man The idezs on these 
subjects imputed to Onpaeus had been 
worthy the pen of inspiration. The most 
ancicnt writers approach nearest to the sub- 
lume conceptions of scripture : Homer, He- 
siod, and subsequent pocts have converted 
the truths of revelation inio the mere ma- 
chinery of song. 

The American savages know thatthe Great 
Spirit is the creator of heaven and earth ; 


‘| nor were thcy detached from the other fam- 


ilies of mankind before the revelation had 
reached the heart of our lost race, that a re- 
deemer was found. How else could they 
have conceived the use of sacrifice ? If the 
belief in a future state and a knowledge of a 
God, be not natural to the human mind, its 
being universally found among savage as well 
as Civilized men, should be reccived asa 
strong and unanswerable proof that there 
has been a revelation from heaven, and that 
all the tribes of men are derived from one 
stock, and have received their religious no- 
tions from one common source. 

This Statue of Jupiter is certainly one 
third as old as the race of man. Familiarize 
the mind to this idea, and the ages that have 
passed away since the creation, seem amaz- 
ingly diminished.---The imagination more 
casily conceives of the possibility of oral 


the works of man’s hand have endured so 
long, cannot the impress of his Make~, en- 
grayed upon his heart, have been :perpetuat- 
ed by his children ? Plough Boy. 





BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

“ And worshipped ieaning upon the top 
of hisstaff.” [Lpistle to Hebrews. 

It is a beautiiul trait in 
the Bibie, that, as it is founded upon truth, 


er independent of human grandeur, aliogeth- 
ct at variance with the ‘dictates of human 
ptide. in the history of the patriarchs, we 
are presented with a picture of pure and 
undefiled religion, in its effects upon a peo- 
ple, who, as yet, knew littte of the refine- 
ments of society, at once striku g, impres- 
sive, aud deeply interesting. Wheth- 
er we consider Abraham as calling with 
confidence on the Most High in a strange 
land ; or Isaac, as walking abroad to medi- 
tate at eventide ; or Jacob, when, in the 
language of the Apostle, he worshipped, 
Icaning upon the top of his staff; we are 
equally impressed with the beauty of that 
religion, which is thus seen to flourish, not 
amongst the most polished, but the most 
simple ; not the most powerful, but the 





most obedient ; not the most learned, but 


__NewdEngland ‘Galaxy 


These leading truths, when once | 


traditions having descended from Adam. If 


the religion of 


it is supported by simplicity, and is altogeth- 


& Masonic Magazine.. 





the most faithful of mankind. 
we taught to -believe, that however pomp 
and splendour may seem to add to the effect 
of religion, or however imposing the colour- 
ing which they throw arround it, yet, as its 
object is to unite man with its Creator, it 
cannot be assisted by human power ; it needs 
not the aid of adventitious circumstances. 
It is not amidst the crowd of assembled 
multitudes, nor in “temples made with 
hands,” that its effects are only to be felt. 
He who pauses amid the labours of the day, 
or contemplates the beauties of nature at 
early dawn, or goeth into the fields to medi- 
tate at eventide, or, with Jacob, worships, 
Jeaning upon the top of his staff—may doubt- 
less feel, with its full force, the influence of 
the spirit of devotion. It was thus, that the 
holy men. of old were taught to trust in that 
Being, whose attributes are displayed in all 
his works : it is thus, that pious men, in. 
every age, have Icarned to bow in decp hu- 
mility, and with solemn reverence, before 
Him “‘ who hath created the Heavens, and 
j the work of whose fingers the stars ‘are ;” 
and itis thus that in our own minds, may 
be inculcated lessons of piety, and of un- 
murmuring obedience, that we may be 
taught to look upon the evils of this life as 
necessary preparatives to eternity, and ere- 
ry event as subservient to the holy purposes 
of a being, whose mercy endureth forever. 
We may thus, in youth,be preserved amid 
temptations ; and in old age be enabled to 
look back with peace on our past lives ; and 
with pious ‘and grateful devotion, worship 
j like the patriarch, “leaning upon the tup 
of his stuff.” 


ANTIDOTE FOR THE TIMES. 


Most of our readers, have, no doubt, been 
entertained by the whimsical effect produ- 
ced upon many persons who have inhaled 
gas, which has been called the laughter and 
dancing exciting gas.—At a recent. lecture 
on the human frame, delivered by Dr: Thorn- 
{ ton, in London, the following effects are sta- 
ted to have been produced by the respira- 
tion of this gas, which might have been pen- 
ned by Baron Munchausen : 

“ The first gentieman who inhaled it, 
laughed, and then danced to a very lively 
tune, which he sung. The next gentleman, 
after the cxcitement tolaughtcr, delivered 
a speech out of Shakespeare, equal to Kean ; 
he then danced, singing the lively tune of 
merrily, ho, Cheerly ho, in full glee ; and 
after that sung in a deep fine bass tone, the 
Wolf, as well as Braham. He was uncon- 
scious of what he was doing, but expressed 
himself as highly delighted, as did the oth- 
er gentleman. No debility follows after in- 
haling this powerful gas. "-,London Pap. 





A MAYem FOR YANKEE FISH STORIES. 


Mr. Henderstrom has discovered, in New 
Siberia, the claws of a bird measuring each 
a yard in length ; and the Yakuts assured 
him they had frequently, in their hunting 
excursions, met with skeletons, and even 
feathers, of the bird, the quills of which were 
large enough to admit a man's arm. This 
is a strong fact in support of the tradition 
that the earth was formerly inhabited by 
in stature would have been helpless against 
birds of prey of this magnitude, Cuptain 
Cook mentions having seen a monstrous 
bird’s nest in New Holland, on a low sandy 
Island in Endeavour River, with trees upon 
it, and an incredible number of sea-fowl : 
he found also an eagle’s nest .with young 
ones, which he killed, and the nest of some 
other bird, of a most enormous size : it was 
bui!t with large sticks upon the ground, 
and was no less than six apd twenty feet tn 


high. va — 

— — from Green Bay, Michigan Ter- 
ritory, of July 19 say, is within the last four 
or five days the fly bas appeared—a non- 
descript perhaps in natural history—~and 
covered the face of the whole earth, obscu- 
ring the san, moon and stars. 1 write liter- 
ally, and without the least exaggeration. 
The heavens are darkened by them, and in 
a densely cluded day ; as far as the cye 
can discern, they fill the air in every direc- 
tion, as closely as a thick swarm of bees.— 
Cornfields,-€c. are prostrated with the clouds 
that settle upon them ; trees are covered, 
and-the branches bent and broken down — 
Tire barracks and buildings in this vicinity, 
at the ends and sides not exposed to the 
sun, are entirely black, the insects piled 
one upon another. These creatures with 
their teclers, that protrude from head and 
tail, are about three inches in length, slough 
their skins daily it is said by the inhabitants 
here ; and in dying by millions every hour 
infect the atmosphere so that. it becomes 
unfit to breathe. Cattle, swine, and Indians 
are said to feed and fatten upon them. The 
Frenchman cali them musquito hawks, be- 
cause they make their appearance when 
Musquitucs are most numerous, and as is 
supposed, prey upon, and drive them away. 
‘The flies themselves remain but six or sev- 
en days.” 





INSANITY. 


In a cause respecting a will at Darby as- 
sizes, evidence was given to prove the tes- 
tatrix (an apothecary’s wile) a lunatic, and, 
amongst other things it was deposed that 
she had swept a quantity of pots, lotions, poe 
tions, &c. into the street, as rubbish. “ I 
doubt,” suid the learned judge, “ whether 
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Thus are 


giants ; for men not exceeding ourselves } 


circumference, and two fcet eight. inches |. 


Mei! 


sweeping physic Ints the serene’ 
of insanity.” True my lord,” + 
counsel, “ but sweeping away the 
tainly: was,” i, A ep 
4 NEW MODE OF BAPYIZING Ins 
A minister after baptizing an is 
thought proper to reprimand its parents. ¢ 
the other people present, for their too 
propensity to dancings. “I make 
least doubt,” said he, “ that many a 
well as many more in this neighborfos 
with far more cheerfulness | 
ty, or what you call a mert 
hear the everlasting .: 
such inconside 





























when the clerk out of he os — 
ly shear us when we call upow thee.’” — 


| WASONIC INTELLIGENCE, 
At the 













Royal Arch C of M s,at Newburyport, 
—— cers were elected for. the year euse- 
M. E. and Hon. James 


for the United States of America, opened its septennial 
session ——— h thie city, on Thurs 
day the 9th inst. ‘The E. and Rev. Jokarn 

G. G. Chaplain, (the only Grand Officer. 
presiding. De attended from the 





Massachosette, Vt. Rhode-Island, Connecticut. New- 
York, Kentucky, and Ohio. The électen svat 
took place on Friday ; when the followitig Gompanione 
were duly chosen to fill the respective offtes for the. 
ensuing seven years, viz. sei epee sii 

The M. E. his Excelleney De Witt n, LL: D. 


Governor of the State of New-York, &c. &€. General 
bea ay ee OES — Dee. — 
. E. Henry Fowle, of Boston; (Mass.) Dep. 
Grand. High Priest. | ier? 3 
Ba E. John Suow, of » (Ohio) General Grand 

. K. Philip P. Eckel, of Baltimore, (Marylend). 
| General Grand Scribe. — is a 
Men John Abbott, of Bedford, (Mass.) General Grand 


Sec 4 

E. PeicrGrinnel, of Providesée, (R. I.) General 

General Grand-Chaplain, ‘ top igen 
E. David G. Cowan, of Danville, (Ky.) Genorat 


On Saturday the E. and Rev. Cos 
addressed the Chapter in an eloq : 
discqurse, by abd. closed with .becor 
religious ceremonies, which services were attended 
a number of visitors, and on Monday the session cloyed, . 
after transacting a variety of business. The next 
meeting to be held at the city of Washington, in the 
district of Colambia. é 
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7 Lexivorow, September 3. 


SPLENDID PROCESSION. 


On Weduesday-last, the memory of Taomas Sxiru 
Weas, Ese. late Deputy General Grand High Priest 
of the ** Grand Royal Arch Chapter of the U. 
States, was respected by a procession, the most numer- 
ous, and the most ably conducted, of any that has 
preceded it in Kentucky. The Royal Arch Chapter 
of this place, some time since, had determined ona 
procession ; and the Grand Lodge of the State, whose 
session commenced on Monday last, unanimously 
determined to unite. The following was the order of 


procession. 
Two Tylers with Swords, - 
Nine Stewards with Rods. 


Entered A ices. 
FellowGrafts. 
Master Masons. 
Six Deacons with Rods. 
’ Secretaries and Treasurers. 
A Deputy Marshal—Brother Thomas Anderson. 
A Mason’s Son, with the. banner of Wisdom. 
Three Masons? Sons, with baskets of flowers. 
A Mason's Son, bearing the banner of Strength. 
‘Three Masons’ Sons, with baskets of flowers. 
A Mason's Son, bearing the banner of Beauty. 
Grand-Tyler, with a drawn eword. 
* “Band of Music. ; 
Two Grand Stewards, with Rods. 
Representatives of Lodges, two and two. 
Past Masters, two and two, | : 
Grand: Sword Bearer and Grand Pursuivant with 
swords. | gy aan 
Grand Deacons, with Rods. 
Grand Secretary and Grand Treasurer, 
Grand Orator and Grand Marshal. 
— Grand Wardens. ae 
. . Deputy Mirah ee ——— ae 
; ast Gran COM. sa | 
Holy, Bible, borne by an elderly Past Grand Master. 
GRAND MASTER. — is 
A Car; bearing two crossed swords, an High yo 
Insignia, dress aud jewel, the Grand Royal Arch 
stitution, and Free Mason’s Monitor, borne | aed 
Royal Aich Masons, with white scarfs and we — 
Tyler of the Chapter, with a Sword. 
Three Grand Masters of the Vail, with swords. 
Three Royal Arch Masons, with extinguished | ‘ 
Roya) Arch Masons, by threes. 
Secretary and Treasurer, — 
Deputy Marshal—Companion Combe. — 
Captain of the Host, Principal Sojourner; and Roys 
Arch Captain. le 
e Past High Priests... =, 
Mourning Arch, with a Holy Bible borne under it... 
Orator and Chaplain. . 
High Priest, King and Scribe. 
The procession after being joined by 
Arch Chapter, 
direction of Companion 
the day, to the Episcopal Church, 


the Royol 


ercises were periormed by our Rev. Grand Chap 
C. W. Cloud, and an Eulogy op the character Po 
services of our deceased brother Wess, was delivere@, 





by Companion P. I. P. Williem G. Hurt. - 


late annual meeting of the ‘Mi E: Grand 
of the ME: — 


moved in solemn order, undes te 
Daniel Bradford, marshal of 
where appropriate, 
hymns were sung, a funeral service and religious ex? : 






force of example, went om and twercifule o 
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